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PRIZE TALE. 





FROM THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
THE SEA VOYAGE. 

By Richard Penn Smith, Esq. Assistant Editor 
of the urora and Franklin Gazette. 
(CONCLUDED.) 

Lights were speedily brought, and lying on 
the deck we beheld Campbell weltering in his 
blood. [raised him—the wound was in his 
bosom, and bleeding profusely. ‘* Good God!” 
| exclaimed, “ who has done this ?” 

«The Tempest Fiend,” he answered. We 
had a long and fearful struggle; but, thank 
God, it is over. I proved unequal to the com- 
bat, and he has marked me for the caverns of 
the deep.” He laughed hysterically, and big 
drops of perspiration burst from his pale fore 
head. [called for assistance to carry him below. 

«No. no,’’ he cried, “let me die here. I shall 
be called for before the morrow’s sun rises, for 
the spirits of the water are preparing my abode 
in their coral caves. Let me rest here until 
they come for me.” 

The captain demanded of the sailors who 
were on watch an explanation of this mysteri 
ous and melancholy occurrence. ‘They stated, 
that during the intervals of the storm they had 
heard voices, but conceived them to be nothing 
more than the ravings of Campbell. One man, 
however, protested that, immediately after the 
shriek, a vivid flash of lightning afforded him a 
momentary and indistinct view of a figure glid- 
ing down the gangway of the forecastle. Sus- 
picion immediately fell on the shipwrecked 
stranger; for adversity is too frequently consi- 
dered by the prosperous superior to no action, 
however atrocious. The physician vouched for 
the innocence of his patient, declaring it physi- 
cally impossible that he could stir from his ham 
mock. ‘He pronounced him in a fair way to 
recover, but as yet incapable of moving. “ And 
then what motive,” said he, “could possibly 
exist in the bosom of a man. himself apparently 
on the verge of eternity, suflicient to excile ex- 
hausted nature to the performance of the act 
of a fiend 2” 

Campbell was carried below, and after his 
wound was staunched, was left alone with his 
wife, the presence of any other person being 
painful to him. We then entered the place 
where the sick sailor lay, and on beholding bis 
enfeebled condition. readily admitted that we 
did him injustice by the suspicion we had enter- 
tained. But as we were about to leave him, I 
imagined I espied a speck of blood on the cover- 
ing of the bed. One of his hands hung over the 


" 


side of the hammock : the light fell upon it, and 








betrayed that it also was stained with blood. 
Conviction flashed on the minds of all present, 
and I hastily exclaimed, * behold the murderer!’ 
He shrunk not at the charge, but a smile of 
derision illumined his ghastly countenance. He 
kept his keen eye fixed upon us; it was lighted 
up with a fiendish glare, and added an expres- 
sion to his lengthened and emaciated visage, 
which was painful to behold, and yet the spec- 
tator had scarcely power to turn from it. He 
faintly said with a scornfe! laugh, 1a mur 


| derer!” 


** Impossible!” exclaimed the physician ; “ the 
poor wretch is incapable of leaving his ham 
mock, much less to contend with a man in the 
vigor of life.’ I drew the cover from his bed; 
it was stained in many places. Our suspicions 
were strengthened, and yet the sick man be 
trayed no signs of guilt or fear, but silently 
pointing to his left arm explained the mystery 
His physician had bled him the day preceding, 
to allay a raging fever, the bandage had been 
removed, and the oritice was bleeding afresh. I 
shrunk abashed at the preposterous charge I 
had made, and after endeavoring to appease his 
injured feelings, withdrew and left him to the 
care of the physician, 
and [ felt relieved when I had escaped from 
their glare. 

I retired to my birth, and endeavored to sleep, 
but my mind had become so feverish by the dread 
ful occurrences of the night, that I tossed about 
for several hours in a painful state of restless 
ness. At length I fell into a slumber ; butit was 
a slumber more dreadful than my waking con- 
templations ; for the ghastly face of the seaman 
was seen wherever I turned my eyes. It assumed 
various expressions, and was blended in my 
imagination with the figure of the murdered 
Campbell, producing a succession of scenes aud 
shapes that would have driven the waking ima- 
gination to frenzy. [arose early and hastened 
on deck, happy to escape toa scene of Jife and 
bustle. from the solitary borrors of the night. 
The storm still continued, and appearances 
indicated that it would do so for some days. 

Mrs. Campbell watched by the bedside of her 
husband during the night, in a state of agony 
that can be more. readily conceived than des 


His eyes followed me, | 





wife and said iq’a tone scarcely audible, “ be 
hold my prediction verified; you treated lightly 
my superstitious feelings ; but Lhad a preseienc: 
that I should never tread on earth again.” 

The violence of the storm every hour inere«: 
ed, and towards noon all hands were aloft, busily 
engaged among the rigging, preparing to en 
counter a tempest that threatened our destruc- 
tion. In the midst of the bustle the captain was 
summoned below, as it was said Campbell was 
dead, and his wife was dying. On entering the 
cabin, Mrs, Campbell was discovered lying on 
the bed in a swoon, beside the lifeless body of 
her husband. The melancholy expression of 
Campbell's countenance still remained fixed in 
death ; but there was a serenity about it which 
spoke more of hope than despair, though every 
line plainly indicated deep-rooted wretchedness, 
Mrs. Campbell was gently removed from the 
body around which she clung in the agony of 
grief. 

It was a scene calculated to awaken the sym- 
pathies of al) present, and even the philosophi 
cal Frenchman, * though all unused to the melt 
ing mood,’ opened the sluices of his heart, and 
his time-beaten cheek was bedewed with a tear, 
though for years it had been moistened alone by 
the sea or the tempest. He caught my eye, and 
understood what was passing in my mind; he 
wiped his tears away, and in vain endeavored 
to assume the philosopher again. As we turned 
from the disconsolate woman, the captain mut 


| tered to himself, “ oui, oui, je suis philosophe 


” 


mais, je suis homme.” | replied, © that being 
a man, it was impossible that philosophy should 
deaden the feelings to a scene of that deserip 
tion.” “IT can bear,” said he, “ like Seneca o: 
Diogenes, whatever burthen may be cast on my 
own shoulders, but not the afflictions that are 
visited on the heads of others.” T grasped his 
hand; he understood the pressure, and return 


, 


| ed it. 


cribed; forthe surgeon,on examining the wound, | 


had pronounced a speedy death inevitable. 
When the earthly ties which bind the pure to 
the innocent are violently severed, the pang 
sustained by the survivoris too frequently almost 
insupportable, although the bright promise of 
meeting hereafter may cast a ray of comfort 
around the heart of the mourner; what then 
must the guilty feel, who are bound by ties 
that cannot exist in heaven, and which, when 
broken here, leave the torn heart without a hope 
remaining! The mournful visage of Mrs. C. 
as she clasped the hand of the dying man, was 
painful to behold, for even the most careless 
observer could discover utter hopelessness writ- 
ten there. 

The surgeon, on interrogating Campbell re- 
specting the manner in which the wound was 
inflicted, was led to believe that the unhappy 
and mysterious man had fallen the victim of his 
own band, and the deep-rooted melancholy that 
had obtained possession of his mind and actions, 
rendered it highly probable that this supposition 
was correct. When first carried below, after 


; around it 





The storm continued with unabated fury,and 
as night approached, it was deemed expedient 
to consign the remains of Campbell to a watery 
grave, Preparations were accordingly made, 
and the body was literally torn from the agoniz 
ing embrace of the disconsolate wile, and wrap- 
ped in sail-cloth to receive the last human rites 
It was now night when the corpse was places 
upon deck. ‘The captain, the passengers, and 
such of the crew as were not engaged, stood 
Becoming sorrow was depicted in 
every countenance. Torches were brought, and 
I read a brief service before consicning the be dy 
to the waves. Having performed this duty, Mrs 
Campbell was gently raised from the corpse, 
over which she had knelt during the service, 
and two sailors taking hold of it by the head 
and feet, committed it to the sea. ‘The heart 
broken widow swooned. ‘The solemn jlange 
was distinctly heard, and immediately follows 
by a fiend-like laugh. [| turned to disecowr 
whence this ill-timed merriment proceeded. and 
beheld amongst the crowd, the ghastly visage 
of the shipwrecked man, 
his bed was wrapped aroun 
tures were borribiy distorted. 
hysterically, and as the hy, 


The clothing from 
j | m, and his fea 
He still 


ht of the torches rest 


sure a 


| ed on the dark surface of an ascending billow, 


and disclosed where the unhappy ( ampbell 
floated in his winding-sheet, the sailor pointed 
atit and shouted with Janghter. We were «!] 


bis wound had been staunched, he turned to his ' struck with amazement: but on securing him. 
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we discovered that he had become a maniac. | looked around to see if bis friends were with us. 
‘The cause remained a mystery, but the physi | A voice near me, scarcely articulate with grief, 
| sobbed ““O' my mother, my dear mother!” I 


cian ascribed it to the agitation his mind must 
have undergone at being innocently charged 
with murder, and to having exposed himself to 
the night breeze, whilst und@ethe influence of 
burning fever He considered the explanation 
both learned and fhatural, and as no one on 

yard was profound or bold enough to contra- 
feta man whose business it was to deal oat 
ie and death, at pleasure, his opinion was ta 

n, as We usually take physic, without exami 
nation, and consequently received full as much 
credit as it deserved 

Day afterday passed on, and still the contend 
ing elements threatened us with destruction. 
Our ship had become materially erippied by the 
violence and obstinacy of the storm, alarm be- 
gan to be felt by all on board, and even the 
philosophical captain at length betrayed some 
apprehensions for our safety. The sails and rig 
ging were torn away piece by piece; the masts 
were splintered : and finally, there was little lett 
but the hulk of the beautiful ship which had a 


| 
| 


| 


turned and beheld Mrs. Campbell's child in the 
arms of the boatswain. Those left behind proved 
to be the maniac and the unbappy female, Mrs. 
Campbell. The captain ordered the boat to put 
back, and we endeavored to approach the 
wreck, but in vain. ‘The safety of those in the 
boat obliged us to desist, and with heavy hearts 
we turned round the prow towards the shore. 


| The child continued to ery, “my mother, my 


| asking forgiveness for ber sins. 


few duys before sailed so proudly over the waves. | 
‘lo add to our distress, on trying the pumps we | 


found that there were four feet 
hold. ‘The alarm of all on board increased, and 
f could perceive by the lengthened physiognomy 
of the captain, that he had never stood more in 
need of his philosophy than at that moment. 
He, however, still stormed at the sailors to urge 
them to exertion, and calmly quoted Seneca to 
satisfy himself of the vanity of life. 

The sailors labored night and day at the 
pumps to keep us afloat. We had been driven 
in this manner, at the merey of the waves for 
about a week, every day the leak increasing, 
butas the wind was favorable, and we constantly 
sailed in nearly the same direction, we still 
hoped to meet some haven in satety. On the 
tenth day, when even the most sanguine began 
to despair, our drooping spirits were revived by 
the sight of land.. The sea was running high, 
and we rapidly approached the coast; but our 
feelings of joy at the prospect of being rescued 
from a watery grave, were now changed to those 
of terror, for the helmsman had lost all controul 
over the ship, and there were breakers ahead, 
upon which she must inevitably strike and go 
to pieces. The captain foresaw the danger, and 
ordered the long boat to be got into readiness. 
He then awaited patiently the moment that 
should decide our fate. The interval was truly 
awful, and as I stood gazing on the coast now 
so near us, [ felt that death in the midst of the 
dreary waste of waters would not have been so 
terrible as in the sight of the haunts of men and 
a place of safety. All were assembled on deck: 
we drew near to the spot where the furious 
waves were lashed into foam’ every eye was 
fixed upon it, and each held his breath in dread- 
ful suspense, as the wreck was borne aloft by 
the irresistible surf that was to dash it upon the 
— rocks indistinctly seen in the chasm 

yeneath. ‘The vessel struck, which was denoted 


a. by a shriek of terror. The long boat was hastily 


‘lowered, and we got on board as speedily as 
practicable. The little captain, even in this 
extremity, displayed the influence of the pre 
cepts of Seneca and Boetheus on bis mind: he 


water in the | 


dear mother—Oh! take me back to my mo 
ther,” while the rough boatswain, as he endea 
vored to sooth ber, mingled his tears with hers. 
‘The figures on the wreck appeared uncon- 
cerned at their approaching fate. Mrs Camp- 
bell was seen kneeling atthe feet of the maniac, 
who stood in an attitude of devotion. He placed 
his hand on her head, and raised his eyes, as if 
He bent for 
ward, and touched her forehead with his lips, 
She arose and fell upon bis bosom He gave 
her ove agonizing embrace; her slender form 
lay upon his left arm, and his right was raised 
towards heaven. The ship was thrown violently 
on the breakers, went to pieces, and the objects 


| of or solicitude disappeared amid the. waves. 


| 


We reached the shore in safety, and soon 
learnt that we were on the coast of Spain. We 
found shelter in the cottages of the peasants, 
and the succeeding day. as the sailors were 


. a . 
| searching the strand for whatever might be 
| washed ashore from the wreck, they found the 


bodies of Mrs. Campbell and the maniac, locked 
in each other’s embrace : and as death had uni 


‘ted those who in life had been parted, we did 
‘not break the mortal bond, but consigned them 





was the last to leave the ship, though the fury | 


of the waves threatened every moment to dash 
her to pieces. 


The boat pushed off from the | 


wreek;, it was well manned, and in a few mi- | 


nutes we were beyond the reach of the breakers. 
Our eyes were still turned towards the ship, 


which was laboring to pass the shelving rock, | 


when suddenly two figures appeared on board. 
Our hearts sunk within-us, and each anxious!y 





to the same grave. ‘The sorrow of the destitule 
orphan child touched the best feelings of he 
roughest seaman’s heart, and the little Gascon 
lifted the mourner in his «rms, as the earth was 
heaped on the mortal remains of her parents. 
and soothingly said: “ Poor unfortunate, yeu 
shall never want while | have aught to give.” 
He had a widowed sister at Havre, under whose 
protection he designed to place her. On inquir 
ing how she had escaped from the wreck, the 
boatswain stated that a few moments before the 
vessel struck, te miuniae had rushed upon deck, 
placed her in his arms, and conjured him to save 
her life He immediately disappeared in the 
bustle and confusion that prevailed. He had 
doubtless gone below, resolved to remain there 
and sink with the ship, as the actual ills of this 
life were to him more appalling than the untried 
sufferings of the life to come. 

The Spanish peasants planted a rude eross 
over their grave te denote the spot where the 
shipwrecked strangers lie, and a wandering 
monk sanctified it and offered up an orison that 
their sleep might be undisturbed. 

After their interment, the physician informed 
us that he had some matters of interest to com 
municate, which had been related to bim in con 
fidence by the shipwrecked sailor, at a time 
when, as he said, he had abandoned all hopes 
of safety, and he wished to relieve his mind 
from the weight of secret guilt 

« T committed his relation to paper,” said. the 
physician, ** as it fell from his lips, bat can con- 
vey no idea of the impassioned strain in which 
it was delivered. His death exonerates me from 
secresy, for neither the dead nor the living will 
be wronged by what is contained in this paper.” 
Saving which, he handed me a scroll containing 
the following: 

** Campbell was long my friend; my earliest 
and dearest friend; but for several years past 
we have been as bitter foes as ever walked the 




















or ye eye en a 





earth for each other’s torment. His vengeful 
and hated visage is even now before me; his 
dying groan rings through my brain, and his 
bloody corpse presents itself which ever way I 
turn as it appeared on that dreadful night when 
it was consigned to the waters. I see it nuw as 
when it rose upon the dark billow that bore it 
forever from the sight of all mankind—all but 
me! | loved him as a brother, but like a villain 
I wronged bim. Yes. mine was the first breach 
of confidence; [inflicted the first injury, and 
now the accumulation of guilt and suffering 
rests on my devoted head. He loved the poor, 
guilty, and broken-hearted female, who now 
survives him. She then was innocent, and I 
thought her rather a being of heaven than of 
earth. He made his love known to me; but 
regardless of the voice of friendship and of 
honor, by the basest insinuations, | supplanted 
him in her affections. It matters not what arts 
1 used ; they were those of a demon, and proved 
but too successful. ‘The unsuspecting innocent 
maid discarded him who deserved her, and placed 
her hopes on a wretch defiled with duplicity and 
baseness. Wewere married, Campbell disap- 
peared, and from that moment until we met on 
board this ship, [ neither saw nor heard of 
him. I knew he was an enthusiast, but illy cal 

culated to encounter the disappointments of this 
world, and [| supposed that an early grave bad 
closed over his sorrows. The thought, horrible 
as it was, allayed the poignancy of my feelings 

My business necessarily drew me from home 
for months together. Campbell and my Jost 
Louisa must have met during my absence. when 
my villany became divulged, and was seen by 
them, no doubt, in its blackest colors. UH so, 
who can blame them if,in a moment of frenzy, 
they spurned aside the miscreant who stood be- 
tween them and happiness. ‘The immaculate 
and unspotted may concemn without a tear , 
but even I, though they have sunk me to the 
lowest depth of human wretchedness, cannot 
curse them. 

“] pass over my life until the fatal time whea 
[wasreseued from impending death and brought 
on board this ship) On! that [had undergone 
the most poignant sufferings that de:.th ean in 
flict before Thad been rescued to periorm the 
terrible deed [ have done. and live in this ago- 
ny! The spark of life was nearly extinet; I 
was insensible to what was passing around me, 
and when the rayof intellect broke on my dark- 
ened imagination, the first objects that present 
ed themselves to my view, were Campbell and 
my wile! “The shock bad nearly accomplished 
the work that privation and the waves had left 
unfinished. The fatal truth rushed like a tor- 
rent on my mind; my bosom was rent with con- 
tending pass us; my brain ached, and a veil of 
obscurity overclouded my reason. While lying 
in my hammock, l cceasionally eaught a glimpse 
of my innocent child while at play: my heart 
revolted form it, and | viewed it with the same 
abhorrence that I should a young viper. Once 
the feelings of a father came over ine. the mo- 
ther’s guilt was forgotten ; and I called the Jitile 
innocent to me to receive her father’s dying 
blessing. [called her by name ; she raised her 
lovely face to ascertain whence the sound pro- 
ceeded—her mother’s smile was on her lips, and 
that changed my blessing to a curse. [ would at 
that moment have given the universe had she 
not resembled her guilty mother 

«My shame and wreck of happiness now en- 
grossed all my thoughts. Sleeping and waking, 
Camphell and my wife stood before me. In vain 
J sought for rest, they still pursued me, and 
there was no fleeing from them. 
enfeebled by sickness and anxiety, sunk beneath 
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the conflict. { became deranged. The night 
that Campell received his death-wound, you 
may remember I was seized with a raging fever. 
It imparted a preternatural strength to my ex- 
hausted frame ; my mind was burning too with 
revenge; images the most horrible presented 
themselves and goaded me to madness. [ had 
a sailor’s knife in my hammock. I seized it and 
arose. My tread was firm. I stifled a convul- 
sive laugh, as my bloody intent came across my 
imagination. I stole softly to the gangway, and 
my heart throbbed audibly with a fiendish joy 
as T hurried upon deck [ paused for a moment 
the raging of the storm was in unison with my 
feelings,.and its coolness gave my frame new 
vigor. ‘A flash of lightning showed me where 
my victim sat. J rushed upon him, and uttered 
ray name; he sank upon the deck beneath me, 
but soon regained his self-possession The 
struggle was in silence ; we both felt that it was 
for life and vengeance. and [ strained every 
nerve to hurl him into the sea; my strength was 
unequal to the task. The conflict now became 
desperate,and I was near being vanquished, 
when I drew the knife and buried it in his bosom. 
He sunk at my feet—I see him now—I still hear 
the sound of his body as it fell upon the deck, 
and the shriek he gave as [ stabbed him. Fivery 
sense and feeling is engrossed in these—I hear 
nought beside—see nothing but his bleeding 
form—it has pursued me untilreason abandoned 
her station. [ became a maniac, and the image 
was more distinct and terrible. TI cannot fly 
fromit; I feel it will pursuc me until the shadows 
of death shut out the scenes of this life forever ; 
and then, Oh God! [ fear that the impression is 
so indelibly fixed in my soul, that in the life to 
come, [ shall seek for rest in vain! 

‘Here ended the physician’s manuscript. Hav- 
ing re! @st tl the captain, he observed, that phi- 
losophy ’€ acure for most evils which Providence 
inflicts “Non man; but itis of no avail in cases 
like %4 present, where the sufferer himself is 
the sore cause of the evil he endures. 

After having saved as much from the wreck 
as practicable, we proceeded to Cadiz, and 
thence took st.ipping to Havre. The little phi 
losopher, as he toux a last view of the wreck of 
his (avorie vessel, said w. sigh, ** Behold all 

that is left to me after forty yeas toil and dan 
ger! I now am old and pennyless; but he 
whose mind is not to be shaken by the vicissi- 
tudes of fortune, needs not her golden smiles to 
make him happy.” He kissed the child, leisurely 
wiped his spectacles, took his Seneca from his 
pocket. and in a few moments his irreparable 
loss and the dangers he had just escaped were 
alike forgoiten. 

eee 

Pileasure.—As for pleasure, there is little in this 
world that is true and sincere, besides the pleasure 
of doing our duty and of doing good—I am sure 
there is none that is comparable to it. 

Friendship.—Plato says—* 1 had rather have one 
good friend than all the delights and treasures of 
Darius,” and Cicero, “that neither water, fire, nor 
the air we breathe are more necessary to us than 
friendship.”” The writings of Tully are full of ex- 


pressions to the same purpose. Zenophon pro- 


nounced of its affection, “that it was above the 
reach of the highest endowment.” Bias said ® that 
man had secured the greatest good of life who had 
chosen a worthy friend.” Zeno being asked * what 
s a friend,” answered ‘he is another I” 

Quarrels do not las 
on one side. —[ i? 


Rochefoucaull’s 


f Rf, : 
J thd ted 
L <M Dee. - 





tlongwnen the fault is but | 





interval between this time 


either singly or in pairs. The 


must be content with the 


‘THE LADIES i GARLAN 
_ THE camsanm. 


SAT URDAY EV ENING, = BRU ARy, 3 i627 v. 


‘The present cities completes the third volume 
of the *Lantgs’ Gantann.” A suitable occasion 
is therefore presented to the editor, to express his 
sense of the kind and friendly feelings with which 
his efforts have been received. In commencing 
the work, he made no pretensions to the possession 





of that species of talent necessary to render it inter- | 
esting and popular ; his object principally was to re- | 
cord, in a suitable form for preservation, the many | 
rich flowers of literature which were every day 
thrown before the reading public in the newspapers. 
These flowers descrved something more than the 


It was not expected that he would be able to spread | 


before his readers much original matter, and he 


therefore made no promises on that score. He en- 


tered upon his duties with the hope of exciting an 


' 
| 
} 
| 
| 
ephemeral existence to which they seemed destined. | 
i 


increased love of literature among the females of 
the country, and that his efforts have not been unat 
vailing, his subscription list will amply attest, From 
every section of the Union, the Gantanp hus begn 
sougiit for, and in every state of our extensive Re- 
public its humble pages have been perused. Ityhas 

not been, nor was it expected to be,a coud 
profit to the publisher. At the time it was com- 
menced, there was only one paper of the kind in 


the United States : 
ny of them published in cities where the best lite- 


now there are six or eight ; ma- 


rary talents of the country can be procured. It 
was at one time contemplated to change the place 
of publication of the Garland to such a scene, but 
such purpose is for the present deferred, other en- 





gagemeuts preventing the reai.zation of an object 
so desirable. 

The work will, therefore, be prosecuted another 
year, upon its original plan and terms, with the view 
of presenting four uniform volumes for binding, 
4th volume will not 
April, the 


at being necessary 


be commenced until the eariy part of 
and t} 
for the arrangement and settlement of accounts of 
long standing, which it is desirable to close entirely. 
The many respectable subscribers which we have 
lately received, urge us so strongly to proceed with 
the work that we do not feel at libert 
Hereafter, we 


y to pause 
very long. may enlarge and im- 
prove it agreeably to our wishes. At present, we 


approbation of our pa- 


| 


} 
| 


Aion, and joy, and scenes long gone by. 


—— a —_— - 


onli and I ioe no doubt I can obtain several sub 
scribers for you. Your terms are, I think, $1 25 in 
advance, but be this as it may, Lam determined to 
read it if T can obtain it.” 

The liberality of the ladies has been frequently 
exercised in our bebalf. Does it not indicate an 
improved and improving state of society, when fe- 
males are thus zealous in the cause of literature ? 
Let the precedent be followed. 

a? Agents who forward us $10 in advance will 
be entitled to ten copies of the 4th volume. All 
subscriptions must commence with the first num- 
ber Complete files will be furnished from the 
commencement of the work, in the course of afew 
weeks. Postmastersand publishers of papers (where 
it will net imterfere with their own concerns,) are 
respectfully reyuested to act as agents for the Gan 
LAND. 

—poncdilinesiie 
THE NATIVE HOME. 
From “ Scenes and Sketches of a Soldier's 
Ireland.” 


«7 wag aroused from one of memory’s sweet 


Life ia 


est dreams, by the distant sound of bells; they 
werg those of my native city; Thad often heard 
thém at the same hour; they spoke of wo, devo- 
In this 
softened state of feeling [ entered the town, and 
heedless of the throng, I hurried on to the home 
of my parents—reaching the house—threw my 
self into their arms, and the first tumult of fee! 
ing over, sat at the fire-side, with my father 
on the one side, and my mother on the other, 
gazing affectionately upon me, while I talked of 
all I had seen, 

“ Being tired after my journey, my mothe1 


“suggested the propriety of my going to rest,and 


the tender hand that had often smo, wothed my pil 


I could not 
help comparing my situation with the nights 


low, again performed that office. 


| that I had lain exposed to the storm, with the 


| 


| trons, and make provision for a future improve- | 


ment, such as cannot fail to give them satisfaction. 

To those who have been patrons in reality, we 
owe our gratitude and respect, and to those who 
have been heedless of our toil and slow to reward 
it, we willonly hint the propriety of following a 
good example. 

Among the late testimonials in favor of our little 
work, we will add the following extract of a letter 
from a ledy in Harford county, Maryland : 

“ Sir—Having been a reader of your invaluable 


paper (the Ladies’ Garland) several years ago, I am | 


disposed to become a subscriber, as well for my 
own amusement as to gratify the ladies in this neigh- 
borhood, «lo have, generally, an immoderate taste 
for reading, particularly of that kind. Iam confi- 
deni they willbe pleased with your panes For- 
ward several numbers of a recent date for their pe- 


| 





| 


{ 


cold earth for my bed, and I felt a lively impulse 
of gratitude (worth a thousand prayers) to the 
Divine Being. who had watched over and pro- 
tected me through every danger, and brought 
me in safety back to my home and parents. 
“While my mind was occupied with these 
reflections, my motheragain entered my cham- 


ber to see if wanted any thing. “ Are you 


and t did 


light in 


asleep, James? My eyes were shut, 


not reply She stood over me ith a 
her hand, gazing on my weather-beaten counte 
nance. “ My poor wanderer,” she ejaculated, 
“what must you have endured since i saw you, 
danger and death have surrounded you, fatigue 


and hunger attended 


your steps; but yet you 
have heen kindly dealt with, mercifally preserv 
ed. lL return thee thanks, thou Almighty Giver 
| of every good, for thy bounteous mercy to my 
poor boy—O guide him to thyself!” She stooped 
to kiss my forehead—her 
became too strong foi 


disturbed 


warm tear fell upon 
my face, my emotions 
concealment. and afraid that she had 
my sleep, she softly left the ro 

rms of ad 


l x ness ofa mothe 


versity, and the endearing 


«< Those who have felt the rad 


will appreciate my f elings 
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VARIETY. 


“The Roman Catholic Cathedral,in Baltimore, 


air of solemn grandeur in its internal finishings 
ft is adorned with a considerable number of fine 
paintings; some of them from the hands of mas- 
ters. 
tion. 
much admired, both by cursory examiners and 


Two large pictures attracted my atten- 
They are placed in a good light, and are 
«eonnoisseurs. ‘The largest is the Descent from 
the Cross,trom the pencil of Paulin Geerin. The 
body of our Saviour is reeumbent on the ground, 
with the head a litle raised. 
on ber knees, is holding the hand of the deceas- 
ed; John the Evangelist is supporting the faint- 
ing mother of Christ; Joseph of Arimathea is 
bending with clasped bands at the head of Jesus; 
near which is seen the crown of thorns lying on 
the ground; Mary of Siloam is standing ina 
praying attitude, and Mary the mother of James 
is agonizing in the group. ‘These and three 
otber figures, Nicodemus and his attendants, 
with one clasping the cross, said, [ think, to be 
James, make up the whole. The light falls with 
a sort of supernatural splendor upon the Cross, 
and the effect of the whole is solemn and reli- 
gious. Every day the votaries of religion and 
taste are seen, for hours together, gazing on this 
picture. It was a present from Louis XVIII. to 
this Cathedral, and is, in fact, an imperial gift. 
The second is the burial of Louis IX. and by 
some as much admired as the other, but I did 
not examine it sufficiently to give you a correct 
lescription of it. —{ Boston Galaxy. 


THE POWER OF PRESENTIMENT. 

During the PMEnch revolution the Baron of Mari- 
vet was continually tormented by the apprehension 
that he should die ona scaffold. All the cares of 
shig.wife were employed unsuccessfully to calm his 
vats. He sometimes indulged himself with the 
hope, that if his birth-day passed without his 
being arrested, he should be delivered from the 
weight which pressed upon his heart, and might, 
perhaps, be saved. Upon one occasion, he gazed 
in a fit of deep melancholy upon his son, who was 
then about two years old, and exclaimed, ‘1 shall 
never live to see this child in male clothing,” an 
observation which his lady carefully treasured up 
in her memory. The horrors of the Revolution ap- 
peared at length to draw to a close, and the birth. 
day of the Baron de Marivet arrived. His wife was 
preparing a little feast for him upon the occasion, 
and the hour of supper was fixed for enjoying it.— 
Wishing to give her busband an agreeable surprise, 
and to belie his presentiments, Madame de Marivet, 
about eleven o’clock, when they were just serving 
the dessert, left the table, and returning in a few 
moments after, with her son in her arms, dressed 
like a sailor, she gave him toher husband, whom 
she tenderly embraced, and exclaimed, ‘* Now you 
see your son, my dear, in man’s clothing, and your 
birth-day has already passed.”—“ Not yet!” was 
hisreply : midnight has not struck !” his friends 
shuddered at the words, aud anxiously turned their 
cyes upon a time-piece, the fingers of which they 


: | rounded him were struck with terror. 
is a noble structure, of mas#y stone, and bas an | 


Mary Magdalen, 





| Monsieur de Marivet advised M. de C. to em grate.g) 
} | 
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silently regarded as they moved towards the wisied- 
for hour. M. de Marivet turned pale ; all who sur- 
The door 
opened and gave admission to the emissaries of the 
Revolutionary Committee, who were come to seize 
M. de la C. whor 
to emigrate, Lad not taken the precaution to destroy 
his papers. 


him. n, in a letter he had advised 


After his departure, they had been 





transported, among other effects, to the house of 
M. de Piepape, his grandfather. ‘The latter had 
been imprisoned on suspicion, and seals had been 
placed upon the property at his house. He died 
in prison, and the agents of the committee, who 
were present when the seals were removed, found, 
in an earthen vessel, amongst some torn papers | 
which were destined to be burnt, the letter in which 


This letter was his sentence of condemnauion.— 


Monsieur de Marivet was summoned before the re- | 


volutionary tribunal, condemned to death, and lost 


his head upon the scaffold just before Thermidor. 


Translation of an Arabic Song. 
**My hopes are but the fantastic dreams of night ; 


yet this hopelessness my love does but increase, 


even as a star shines the brightest in the blackest | 
night. h! Mabroka! thy head sinks too with 
sorrow at losing him whose thoughts are still of 
thee; but as the desert bird drops and smooths its 
wing but tordisplay the richness of its plumage, so 
will thy silent grief but cause thee to appear with 
increased charms.” 


Head Dresses. —A quaint writer observes that | 


‘the most elegant women, in the most classical | 
times, adorned their heads with ornaments which 
raised them so high, as to leave it a matter of doubt 
whether the head was a part of the body, or the bo- 
dy a part of the head.” 





ss POETRY. 


ve-Letter. 


The Italian peasant Girl dictating « Lo 
Come, thou old, unloving scribe, 
Thou shalt have a noble bribe : 
Choose it—medal, coin, or gem, 





Topaz ring, or coral stem : 

‘Take thy pen and tell my love, 
How, to earth and heaven above, 
How, to every sainted maid, 

I have watch’d, and wept, and pray’d, 
O’er him, with their wings to stoop, 
Where he steers his bold chaloupe ; 
O’er him in the sullen night, 

When the storm is in its might; 
O’er him, in the fearful day, 

When the lance and sabre play, 
And the soldier’s hour is knoll’d, 
Stretch’d apon the sanguine mould 
Him on surge, or him on steed, 
Stull to spare, and still to speed ! 
Listen now !—-’Tis vain, “lis vain ; 
What can read the burning brain ? 
What can tell the thousandth part 
Of the agonies of beart, 

Secrets that the spirit keeps, 
Thoughts on which it wakes and weeps ; 
To the mortal ear unknown, 

Kept for night and heaven alone ! 


Old man, tell him of the tale 
Written in this cheek so pale : 
Wild and often has the tear 

Wasli’d the rose that once was there 
Tell him of my heavy sigh, 

Weep as from the lips that die ; 


Of my eyes’ decaying beam ; 

Life departing like a stream. 

Tell tim of my weary day, 

Bid him, Oh! do all but stay ; 

If he would not see my tomb, 

Bid him come, and swifily come ! 


SONNET TO 
She was a lovely one—her shape was light 
And delicately flexible—her eye 
Might have been black or blue—but it was bright, 
Though beaming not on every passer-by— 
Twas very modest—and a little shy. 
the eye lash seem’d to shade the very cheek— 
That bad the color of a sunset sky— 
Not rosy—but a soft and heavenly streak 
For which the arm might strike—the heart might 
break ; 
And a soft, gentle voice, that kindly sweet 
Accosted one she chanced to overtakes, 
W hile walking siowly on lambic feet, 
In tones that fell as soft as heaven’s own dew 
Who was it, dear young lady ?—was it you ? 


THE PASSAIC FALLS—nsy wasninGTON IRVING, 
In a wild tranguifwale, fringed with forests of green, 
Where nature had fashion’d a soft sylvan scene ; 


| The retreat of the ring-dove, the haunt of the deer, 


Passaic in silence roll’d gentle and clear. 

No grandeur of prospect astonished the sight, 

No abruptness sublime mingled awe with delight; 

There the wild flowret blossom’d, the elm proudly 
waved, {laved. 


; And pure was the current, the green banks that 


But the spirit that ruled o’er the thick-tangled wood, 

And had fixed in its gloomy recess, his abode, 

Loved best the rude scene that the whirlwinds de- 
form, 

And gloried in thunder and light’ning and storm. 


All flush’d from the tumult of battle he came, 

Where the red men encountered the ¢!''?*ef in 
flame ; “bm?” Tears, 

While the noise of the war-whoop str! ing in his 

And the fresh bleeding scalp as a tropX} "ie wervs, 

Oh ! deep was the horror, and fierce wi. WUC fight, 

When the eyes of the red men were shrouded in 
night, 

When the strangers invaded, by strangers destroy’d, 

They ensanguined the fields which their fathers en- 
joy’d. 

Let the sons of *’.. .vrest in terror retire, 

Pale savages chase them with thunder and fire ; 

In vain whirlgthe war-club, in vain twangs the bow; 

By thunder and fire are the warriors laid low. 

From defeat and from carnage the fierce spirit came, 

His breast was atumult, his passions were flame ; 

Despair swells his heart, fury maddens his ire, 

And black scowls his brow o’er his eye-balls of fire. 

With a glance of disgust, he the landscape survey’d, 

With its fragrant wild flowrets, its wide waving 
shade, 

Its river meand’ring through margins of green, 

Transparent its waters, its surface serene. 

He rived the green hills, the wild woods he laid low, 

He turn’d the still stream, in rough channels to flow ; 

He rent the rude rock, the steep precipice gave, 

And burl’d down the chasm, the thundering wave. 


A scene of strange ruin, he scatter’d around, 
Where cliffs piled on cliffs, in wild majesty frown’d, 
Where shadows of horror embrown the dark wood, 
And the rainbow and mist mark the turbulent flood, 
Countless moons have since roll’d in the long lapse 
of time ; 
Cultivation has soften’d those features sublime ; 
The axe of the whjte man enliven’d the shade, 
And dispell’d the deep gloom of the thicketed 
glade. 
Yet the stranger still gazes with wondering eye, 
On rocks rudely torn, and groves mounted on high, 
Still loves on the clifl’s dizzy border to roam, 
Where the torrent Teaps headlong embosom’d in 
foam, 





